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ABSTRACT 

The contrasting assumptions of the didactic and 
critical theories and approaches to teaching and learning are set out 
in this paper. The assusptions have to do with: (1) whether students 
should be taught how, rather than what, to think; (2) the 
relationship between knowledge and thinking; (3) what constitutes an 
educated, literate person; (4) how knowledge and truth are acquired; 
(5) the need for students to be taught listening ski Us; (6) higher 
order critical thinking skills in relation to reading and writing 
skills; (7) the role of questioning; (8) the ^relationship between 
student talk, or silence, and learning; (9) knowledge and truth as 
holistic or additive; (10) the interrelationship or dichotomy between 
knowledge and values; (11) the importance (or noniaportance) of 
understanding the aind and its workings; (12) how prejudices are 
built up and broken down; (13) the starting point for genuine 
learning; (14) the relative isportance of in-'depth and superficial 
knowledge; (15) teacher and student roles in learning; (16) 
self-directed versus teacher-directed recognition of ignorance; (17) 
student versus teacher responsibility for learning; (18) how students 
transfer knowledge to real-life experiences; (19) the role of 
personal experience in learning; (20) authority for knowledge and 
understanding; and (21) how learners proceed toward truth — directly 
or in a zigzag manner. It is concluded that recognition of the need 
for a shift from a didactic to a critical theory of knowledge, 
learning, and literacy is growing daily, but that its iapleaenfation 
is only beginning. (lAH) 
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The Institute for Critical Thinking at Montclalr State College is designed 
to support and enrich faculty development efforts toward critical thinking as 
an educational goal. Guided by a National Advisory Board and a CoUcge 
Advisory CouncU. its primary purpose is to serve as a catalyst in the 
development of educational excellence across the curriculum at the College. 
A collaborative, multi-disciplinary approach is in process, mnth attention to 
the study of both the theoretical aipecu of critical thinking across the 
disciplines and their implications for teaching and learning at the college 
level. Leadership roles have also been assumed in helping other colleg^ 
and schools to incorporate critical thinking into their curricula. 

As part of tiiis effort, the Institute for Critical TTiinklng pubUshes a 
newsletter. Critical Thinking: Inquiry Across the Disciplines, on a monthly 
basis during the academic year. TTie newsletter publishes information about 
the activities of the Institute, as well as brief analyses of various critical 
tiiinking issues. In addition, the publication of several series of resource 
documents are in process. These publications will make available, to 
interested faculty and others at Montclair and elsewhere, working papers 
related to critical thinking as an educational goal. These publications wiU 
enable those persons interefsted in critical thinking to have access to more 
extensive discussions of the kinds of issues that can only be presented in 
summary form in the nrvsletter. These discussions will typically be 
regarded as works-in-progress-articles written as tentative arguments 
inviting response from others, articles awaiting the long publication delay in 
journals, etc. The proceedings of our conferences will also be presented in 
the form of resource publications, as will articles based on our series of 
lectures, inquiry panels, and foculty seminars and forums. 

In this first series of resource publications, we have Included working 
papers by members and guests of our Institute Fellows "Round Table." Most 
of these working papers have been presented for discussion at one or more 
of the Fellows' seminar meetings, and have influenced our thinking about 
the nature of critical thinking as an educational goal. 

The Institute welcomes suggestions for our reiource publication series, 
as well as for our other activities. Correspondence may be addressed to Dr. 
Wendy Oxman-Mlchelll. Director. Institute for Critical Thinking. Montclalr 
SUte CoUege. Upper Montclair. NJ 07043. 
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Utamcjz The Didactic and tbeCdtkal 



RlchaxtiW. Paul 



Most instructional practice in most academic institutions around the 
world presupposes a didactic theory of knowledge, learning, and literacy. Ill- 
suited to the development of critical minds and literate persons. After a 
superficial exposure to reading, writing, and arithmetic, schooling is 
typically fragmented thereafter into more or less technical domains each 
with a large technical V9cabulaiy and an extensive content or prepositional 
base. Students memorize and reiterate domain-specific details. Teachers 
lecture and drill. Active integration of the students' daily non-acadeinic 
experiences is rare. little time is spent stimulating student questions. 
Students are not typically encouraged to doubt what they are told In the 
clMsroom or what St written in their texts. Students* personal points of 
view or philsophles of life are considered largety irrelevant to education. 
Classrooms with teachers talking and students listening are the rule. Dense 
and typically speedy coverage of content Is typically followed by content- 
specific testing. Interdisciplinary synthesis is ordinarily viewed as a 
personal responsibility of the student and is not routine^ tested. Technical 
specialization is considered the natural goal of schooling and correlated with 
getting a Job. Few multi-logical issues or problems are discussed or assigned 
and even fewer teachers know how to conduct such discussions or assess 
student parltlcipation in them. Students are rarely expected to engage in 
dialogical or dialectical reasoning and few teachers are proficient analysts of 
such reasoning. Knowledge is viewed as verified intra-disciplinary 
propostions and well-supported Intra disdplinaiy dieories. There is little or 
no discussion of the nature of prejudice of bias, little or no discussion of 
metacognition. little or no discussion of what a disciplined, self-directed 
mind or self-directed thought require. The student is expected to develop 
into a literate educated person through yean of what is essentially content 
memorization and ritual performance. 

The above dominant pattern of academic instruction and learning is 
based on an uncritical theory of kno^edge. learning, a^id literacy that is 
coming under increasing critique by those whose concern Is instruction 
fitted to new Interpretations of the emerging economic and social 
conditions as well as to changing conditions for human survival. 

Now let us set out the two opposing theories systematically in terms of 
specific contrasting assumptions. 



OoifflkttngThtorim 



ttmadwkmdotHif Dominant TtmEmtrgbigCHtlealThaoryqf 
thta qf qfWh mnitdgt, jamming, WnamtadggtLaandngandUiSraeif 



1. That the Jundamental need of 
students is to be taught more or 
less directly uibOL to think, not 
howto think, (that students wiU 
learn how to Ihtnk If thev can onlu 
get Into their heads what to think.) 



1. That the fundamental need of students is to 
be taught how not what to think. Tliat it is 
important to focus on tifalflcant content but 
this should be accomplished by raising live 
issues that stimulate students to gather, 
analyze and assess that content 



2. That knowledge is independent of 
the thinking that generates, orgcsnizes, 
and applies it 



2. That all knowledge or "content" is 
generated, organized, applied, analysed, 
synthesized, and assessed by thinking: that 
gaining knowledge Is unintelligible without 
engagement in such thinking. (It Is not 
assumed that one can think without 
something, some content to think about, nor 
that all content is equally significant and 
usefiil.) 
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ThmSOiOMdean/Domty^ Thm EmtrObtaCrttleta Theory qf 



3. That an educated literate person 
is JimdamentaUy a repository of 
content anaJogous to encyclopedia 
or a data bank, directly comparing 
situations in the world with "facts" 
that he or she carries about JuUy 
formed as a result of an absorptive 
process. That an educated literate 
person is fundamentally a true 
believer, that is, a possessor of truth 
and therefore claims much knowledge. 



3. That an educated literate person is 
fundamentally a repository of strategies, 
principles, concepts, and insights em jedded 
in processes of thought rather than in atomic 
facts. Eiqieriences analyzed and organized by 
criUcal thought, rather that facts picked up 
one-by-one. characterize the educated person. 
Much of what is Imown" is constructed by the 
thinker as needed from context to context not 
prefabricated in sets of tiue statements about 
the world. That an educated literate person is 
fundamentally a seeker and questioner rather 
than a true believer, therefore a cautious in 
claiming knowledge, being aware of many 
unknowns. 



4. That knowledge, truth, and under- 
standing can be transmitted from 
one person to another by verbal 
statements in the form qf lectures 
or didactic teaching, 

4. That knowledge and truth can rarely, and 
insight never, be transmitted from one 
person to another by the transmitter's verbal 
statements alone. Tliat one person caxmot 
directly give another what he has learned: one 
can only fodlitate the conditions under which 
people learn for themselv»i figuring out or 
thinking things through. 
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5. That students do not need to be 
taught sJdUs ofUs^^entng In order 
to learn from, others, they only 
need to learn to pay afl e f tf fcu i and 
this isJundatnentaUy a matter of 
setf-disclpllne achieved thnugh 
will power. Students should there- 
fore be able to do so on command by 
the teacher. 

5. That students need to be taught how to 
listen criticaU^ an active and aksSed process 
that can be learned by degrees with various 
levels of proficiency. Learning what another 
person means by what he says requires 
questioning, trying on. testing, hence 
engaging in public or private dialogue with 
him or her. and this involves critical thinking 
skills. 



6. That the basic stdUs of reading and 
writing can be taught without 
emphasis on higher-order critical 
thinking sklUs, 



6. Ihat the basic ^dUs of reading and writing 
are inferential skills that require critical 
thinking, that students who do not learn to 
read and write crtticalty are defective readers 
and writers, and that critical reading and 
writing involve dialoglcal processes in which 
probing critical questions are raised and 
answered. (What la the fundamental issue? 
What reasons, what evidence is relevant to this 
issue? Is this source or authority credible? 
Are these reasons adequate? Is this evidence 
accurate and sufBcient? Does thiu; contradict 
that? Does this conclusion follow? Is another 
point of view relevant to consider?) 
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The SOwiOBttcany Dominant The Emerging Critical Theory of 

'^l^^^^y^^^^^^j^^^'^^ornUig, Krumiiedge, Learning and Utemcy 



7. That students who have no 
questions typteally are learning wetL 
while students with a lot of 
questions are experiencing difficulty 
in learning, that doubt and 
questioning weaken belief. 



7. That students who have no questions 
typically are not leaming-wfaile having pointed 
and specific questions, on the other hand, is a 
significant sign of learning. Doubt and 
questioning, by deepening understanding, 
strengthen belief by putting it on more solid 
ground. 



a. That quiet Oasses with Uttle 
student talk are typioaUy reflective of 
students learning whUe classes with a 
lot of student taJUc are typically 
disadvantaged in learrUng. 



8. That quiet classes with little student talk 
are typicaUy classes with lltUe learning while 
student talk, focused on live issues is a sign of 
learning (provided students learn dialoglcal 
and dialectical skills) 
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JhmachaksdsSOyDomintuU ThMEmtrgUigCHtleal Theory qf 




9, That knowUdoe and truth can 
typicatty be leanml test by befng 
broken down into elements • the 
elemente into mib-elementa • each 
taught sequenttaOu and atomically. 
Knowledge is additive. 



9. That knowledge and truth is heavily 
systemic and/or holistic and can be learned 
only by mai^ on-going acts of q^nthesis. many 
goings back and forth between wholes and 
parts, tentative ^raspings of a whole guiding us 
in understanding its iMirts. periodic focusings 
on the parts Un relation to each other) 
shedding light upon the whole, and that the 
wholes that we learn have important relations 
to other wholes as well as to their own parts 
and hence need to be frequent^ canvassed in 
learning any given whole. (Itais assumption has 
the implication that we cannot achieve in- 
depth learning in any given domain of 
knowledge unless the process of grasping that 
domain involves active consideration of its 
relation to other domains of knowledge.) That 
each learner creates knowledge. 



10, That people can gain significant 
knowledge without seeking or valuing 
it, and hence that education can take 
place without a signtfkont transjor- 
maOon qf values fir the learner, 

10, That the people gsin only the knowledge 
that they seek and value. All other l ea rn i ng is 
superficial an/or transitory. All genuine 
education transforms the basic values of the 
person educated, resulting in persons 
becoming life-long learners and rational 
persons. 

The aOwlasticany Dominant The Emerging CrltUxdThkory qf 
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ThmaauaaatScaUyDomUumt 
IhtoniqfmntmMge.Lmndng, 




J I . That understanding the mtnd and 
how U Junctions, its epistemdlogical 
health and pathology, are not impor- 
tant or necessary parts ofleaming. 
To learn the basic sidiject matter of 
the schools one need not focus on such 
matters, except perhaps with certain 
disadvantaged learners. 



11. That understanding the mind and how it 
functions. iU health and pathology, are 
important: are necessaiy parts of learning. To 
learn the basic subject matter of the schools in- 
depth requires that we gain some insight into 
how we as a thinker and learner are 
processing that subject matter. 



12. That prejudices, biases, and mis- 
conceptions are built up through actively 
constructed inferences embedded in 
experience and must be broken down through 
a similar process, hence, that students must 
reason their way dlaloglcally and dla] 2ctically 
out of their prejudices, biases, and 
misconceptions. Thus students need many 
opportunities to express their views in class no 
matter how biased and pr^udlced those views 
might be and a non-threatening environment 
to argue their w^ out of their lutemalized 
misconceptions. 



12. That ignorance is a vacman or 
simple lack, and that students prefu- 
dices, biases, misconceptions, and 
ignorance are anttomaOcaUy replaced 
by their being given knowledge. 
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13. That studentM need not understand 
the rational ground or deeper logic qf 
what they learn to ab§orb knouAedge. 
£xtens(iA? but mperfidal learning can 
later be deepened. 



13. That rational asaent fs an essential facet of 
all genuine learning and that an In-depth 
understanding of basic concepts and principles 
is an fss mt fa l finmdatlon for satlonal assent to 
non-foundatlonal concepts and Cuts. That in- 
depth understanding of root concepts and 
principles should be used as organizers for 
learning within and across subject matter 
domains. 



14. That it is more important to cover a small 
amount of knowledge or information in depth 
(deeply probing its foundation) than to cover a 
great deal of knowledge superficially. 



IB. That we learn best by teaching or 
explaining to others what we know, and f o 
that students need lots of opportunities to 
teach what they know to others, to formulate 
their understandings In dilEerent wi^. and to 
respond to diverse questions from other 
learners. 



14. That it is more important to 
couer a great deal of knowledge or 
irtfomutOon superficially than a small 
amount in depth. 



IB. That the roles of teacher 
and learner are distinct and 
should not be blurred. 
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ond Literacy ixamaneK 

16. That the teacher should correct 
the learner's ignorance by teUtng htin 
what he doesn't know, 

IS. That the students need to Icam to 
distinguish for themselves what they know 
from what they do not know. Much of what 
students are presently learning should be 
ncogaized by the students as content that they 
do not genuinely know or comprehend, but 
they have merely memorized. Self^irectcd 
recogUUon of ignorance is necessary to 



17. That the teacher has the fitnd- 
amental responsibility for student 
learning. 



17. That, progressively, the student should be 
given increasing responsibility for his own 
learning. Students need to come to see that 
only thor can learn for themsehret and that 
thqr wiU not do so unless they acuvely and 
willinglty engage themse^es In the proceM. 

IS. TTuit students u;ai au(iomatfca% 
transfer the knowledge that they 
learn in dldartlrany taught courses 
to relevant real-ltfe situations. 



18. That most knowledge that students 
memorize In didactically taught courses is 
either forgotten or rendered "Inert" by their 
mode or learning it and that the most sig- 
nificant transfer la achieved by in-depth 
learning which focuses on experiences 
meaningful to the student and aims directly at 
transfer. 
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Ihg aMUmHratlu Dominant Thm Emmying CHtical Thmy^ 

Jhm^niMMo^Ltttndng, Mrioipf jg «, Learning and Uteracy 



19, That the personal experUmce qf 
the student has no essential role to 
play in educatlorh 



10. That the personal experience of the 
student is essential to all schooling at all levels 
and in all subjects, that it is a crucial part of 
the content to be processed: applied, 
analyzed, synthesized, and assessed by the 
student 



20. That a student who can correctly 
answer questions, provide definitions, 
apply Jormulae while taking tests has 
proven his or her knowledge/ 
understaruiing qf those details. 



20. That students can often provide correct 
answers, repeat definitions, and apply formulae 
while yet not understanding those questions, 
definitions, or formulae. That proof of 
knowledge/underf.tanding is found in the 
students' ability to explain in their own words, 
with examples the meaning and significance of 
the knowledge, why it is so. and to 
spontaneously recall and use it when relevant. 
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llMflehia^^ ThmEiMrgUigCHtlcal Theory qf 



21, That learning is essentiaUy a 
private monological process in which 
tamers can proceed more or less 
directly to established truth, under 
the guidance of an expert in such truth 
The authoritative ansivers that the 
teacher has are the Jundamental stand- 
ards/or assessing students' learning. 



21. That learning is essentially a public, 
communal dlaloglcal and dlalecUcal process in 
which learners can only proceed indirectly to 
truth, with much zlgglng and sagging along the 
way, much back-tracking, misconception, self- 
contradiction, and frustration in the process. 
In this process authoritative answers are 
replaced by authoritative standards for 
engagement in the communal, dlaloglcal 
process of enquiiy. 



Conclusion 



Recognition of the need for a shift from a didactic to a critical theory 
of knowledge, learning, and literacy is growing daily as the research base for 
a crtUcal theory expands. The tradlUonal didactic theoiy is Increasingly on 
the defensive. It has few ofHcial defenders. Nevertheless it is sUU deeply 
embedded in classroom InstrucUon as weC as in the minds of most teachers 
and adminlttrators. ImplemenUtion of the criUcal theoiy of knowledge, 
learning, and literacy i* merely beginning. Its full dr/elopment around the 
world is probably 10 to - ■ years Into the future. 



JUchanf W. Paul Is Prqfitaaor qfPhilomhy and Dinetor qfthe Center for 
Critical TfMcing and Moral Critique* Seiioma 9taU Univmity, Rohnert 
Panct CaXlfifmUL 
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